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THE RING OF TRUTH 


N HIS novel, “The Way of All Flesh,” Samuel Butler introduces 


a student of divinity who maintains that it is necessary for a 
minister to give himself a thorough course in dissipation. Other- 
wise, according to the student’s contention, a pastor would not be 
fitted to advise his flock of the pitfalls of the world. 

This argument, like most sophistries, contains a grain of truth 


—and truth that applies especially to the would-be writer of fiction. 

Perhaps the first requirement in fiction is that it shall be con- 
vincing. If the author undertakes to describe a man of courage, he 
must do it in such a way that the man shall seem real. The senti- 
ments of a young woman in love must be so portrayed that they 
strike answering chords in the hearts of those who know. The 
introduction of a degenerate, a sot, a murderer, or a grave-robber 
carries with it the responsibility of presenting the characters as they 


are, or would be, in real life. And the author, in the very nature of 
things, cannot fulfil his responsibility without knowing, from first- 


hand experience, the workings of his characters’ minds. 

Does this mean that the author must experience the emotions 
of a murderer before he can write of them convincingly? Practic- 
ally, yes. Literally—well, let us consider. 

Surely Shakespeare, with his vast range of characters, from 
those of high ideals to those of deepest infamy, did not live in actu- 
ality through every mental, moral and emotional phase that he 
depicted. Balzac was not required to die a slow death from tuber- 
tulosis in order to produce “The Magic Skin.” The graphic por- 
trayal of the emotions that attended Bill Sikes after his murder of 
Nancy does not imply that Dickens had ever in reality committed 
such a crime. 

Carry the experience requirement too- far, and we can imagine 
f@new form of editorial rejection slip, reading somewhat as follows: 
Your story contains such a vivid portrayal of the emotions of a 
peiminal that we are compelled to turn the manuscript over to the 


entered as second-class matter April 21, 1916, at the post office at Denver, Colo. 
Single copies 5 cents. Foreign subscriptions 75 cents; 3 years $1.50. 
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district-attorney of your locality as evidence, ipso facto, of your | o, 
own guilt. Trusting that we may see more of your work, Sin- of 
cerely, etc.” 

And yet—we are balked on the other hand by the logical asser- | go 
tion that it is impossible to write convincingly of emotions we have } jy, 
not experienced. What is the solution? ‘. 

It is twofold. Our stories must have the substantial foundation J be 
of experience, but—the experience may be elaborated, multiplied, J of 
and manipulated by imagination. sa) 

Just as the scientist, given a few bones from the skeleton of [ v0 
some antediluvian animal, is able to reconstruct the creature entire | ket 
and to clothe it in flesh, so the imaginative writer, given a sugges- | He 
tion of the sensation he wishes to portray, may elaborate it into af ha 


He does not need to be a housebreaker in order to know the] ing 
housebreaker’s sensations. At some period in his life—perhaps| you 
when, as a child, he was tempted by an unguarded cooky-jar—he| oth 
yielded to an overmastering impulse and took a forbidden something] “A 
by stealth. His imagination seizes upon this incident, substitutes a] bee 
vault full of jewels for the cooky-jar, the lure of wealth for the] liqu 
cravings of appetite, and readers are gripped by his realism. 

Or, suppose he wishes to portray the career of a murderer. He] “P 
has, in all probability, known what it is to be angry—so angry, per-] >. 
haps, that he doubled his fists and struck, or wanted to strike, a basi 
vindictive blow. The incident is probably one of many ; it may date The 
back to his childhood ; but it has given him an insight into the heart 
of a murderer. Intensified, it would have resulted in a tragedy ; for 
the impulse to strike is surely identical, save in magnitude, with the 
impulse to kill. q 

And then, either in connection with this impulse or at other}; 
times, the same writer has felt remorse—remorse over a harsh word ot 
Sine e over a duty neglected, over an injury inflicted. It is the 


ame emotion, only less intense, that he would feel if he had taken 4 
life. Combining these recollections and magnifying them as may be 
necessary, he does not merely surmise how a murderer feels—he 
knows. If his powers of expression are equal to the task, he can 
portray these sensations so that others will be moved by them. 

And so with whatever emotion or type of character the autho 
wishes to portray. The mental effort which nerves you to cross 4jnto 
busy thoroughfare—imagine it magnified a thousand times, and youExp¢ 
know the sensations of a soldier going “over the top.” Imagingeliy;t 
that your desire for admiration from the opposite sex is very mucHimag 
intensified, and you have the heart of a flirt or “masher’’ revealedhute 
Imagine that your unsatisfied longing for steak at a dollar a pounding , 
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your | or for cantaloupe at thirty-five cents a “cant,” is for a ten-cent plate 
Sin-] of beans, and you know the sensations of being “broke.” 

So it is, after all, unnecessary to emulate Butler’s divinity stu- 
asset- f dent, by indulging in vice or dissipation, in order to write convincing- 
have} ly of vicious characters. Unnecessary, that is, if we have the requis- 
ite imaginative power. Every imagination has its limits. Having 
lation | been very hungry upon occasions, I can imagine how it feels to die 
plied, | of starvation ; but it is difficult for me to realize the sensations of— 
say, a chicken hatching from an egg. The carefully nurtured young 
on of {woman who attempts to write a story portraying the evils of drun- 
entire | kenness is doomed to failure, no matter how good her intentions. 
gges- | Her narrative will be convincing only to others who, like herself, 
‘nto aj have never been intoxicated. 

Observation of others may, it is true, greatly assist in extend- 
w the} ing the scope of our personal experiences. For example, take the 
haps] Young woman who has never been intoxicated. She has observed 
r—he| others while they were in that condition, and her reasoning may be: 
thing] “A drunken man acts somewhat like a person who is ill. I have 
ites a} been ill; therefore I know how it feels to be under the influence of 
yr the} liquor.” 

She will be partly right and partly wrong, and without some 
He] &xPerience to guide her selection, she will not know which part is 
per tight and which wrong. Reasoning from observation, without the 
“ basis of at least some actual experience, is a process full of pitfalls. 
The remedy is for the author either to provide himself with experi- 
ence or, in such cases as that under consideration, to seek a subject 
on which he or she is qualified to speak from “inside knowledge.” 

Incidentally, this discussion raises a number of fascinating 
questions, such, for example, as whether women are qualified to 
write convincingly from the male point of view, and vice versa. If 
it is true that, never having been a drunkard, one stands little chance 
of writing convincingly of such an unfortunate’s sensations, it would 
seem that, never having been a woman, a man stood but little chance 
of making his feminine characters convincing. And yet—but per- 
haps readers will have some elucidating comments to make upon this 
phase of the question. 

One fact, at any rate, stands out as indisputable. The more vivid 
our imagination—in other words, our power of transmuting a minor 
sensation into a great one, or of combining fragmentary emotions 
into a composite feeling—the better are we equipped for fiction. 
Experience helps, it is true; but the writer of “stay-at-home” pro- 
clivities need never find himself handicapped for material, if his 
imagination is of good caliber. As the occasion arises he will trans- 

ute his own commonplace defense of his chicken coop into the dar- 
ing of St. George; his “calf-love” sentiments into a “grand pas- 
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“Ss. appropriate movements—or am I living through them—injecting my 


sion”; his occasional wish to “set things right” into the zeal of a 
reformer ; his pleasure at handling money into the greed of a miser; 
his moment of discouragement into the despair of a suicide. 

It may be that a vivid imagination is in part the development of 
experience. That, however, is another matter. 

One great thing that the student can do when his characters 
seem to be mere puppets, when the words they speak and the acts 
they perform seem forced and lifeless, is to ask himself: “Am | 
merely putting words into their mouths—forcing them to go through 


own life and thought into my creations?” 

For in this sense, at least, the creator of a piece of fiction should 
live through the actual experiences of those he is portraying. He 
must not merely see his characters in action—he must be each and 
every one of them, either in turn or simultaneously. This means not 
only the admirable characters but the evil characters as well. When 
the time comes to present a scene in which a depraved criminal 
appears, the author must not merely put the words into his mouth, 
he must identify himself with that criminal, see things through his 
eyes—be actuated by his desires and distorted views of life. 

The difference between a character handled from the “outside” 
and one handled from the “inside,” as it were, is the difference 
between a counterfeit and a real dollar. They may look alike, but 
only one will “ring true.” While we may guess what a character 
will say in given circumstances by looking at him, we may know 
only by assuming his personality. 

Even when a number of characters are being handled within a 
single scene, the true creative artist instinctively feels this identity 
with his characters. His mental faculties are divided, as it were, 
into parts. While one segment of his mind is filled with the chival- 
rous sentiments of the hero, another must be filled with envy toward 


him; still another may be plotting to poison the mind of the heroineJ} 


while the segment representing her is offering a silent prayer. 


The power to effect such division of the mental faculties neces- 
sarily implies a type of mind peculiar to the creative writer. To 
experience the emotions of even one imaginary character is more 
difficult than many realize; and the difficulties are multiplied when 
every character that appears in a story must be similarly dealt with, 

There is the consolation, however, that if it is done at all i 
must be done instinctively. The more we think about it, the mor 
impossible the task appears, like that of the centipede that wa 
happy until some one asked which leg came after which ; whereupo 
it “lay distracted in the ditch, considering how to run.’ 

Every one, it is safe to say, carries in his breast experienc 
material sufficient to serve as the basis for almost every emotio 
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chronicled by Shakespeare. But it is only in the mind of an imag- 
inative giant that the pangs of jealousy which in some form and 
degree all of us have experienced are transmuted into such studies 
as “Othello,” or that the universal passion is glorified into a romance 
of the “Romeo and Juliet” caliber. 

The fiction writer should live, generously, freely, broadly ; but 
two-thirds of his living may safely be done in the actual process of 
creative narration. If he does not possess sufficient imagination to 
transmute the ordinary experiences gathered in his daily life into the 
more intense development of his fictional creations, it is safe to say 
that he lacks the essential gift of a fiction writer. W. E. H. 


A complete file of articles published in The Student-Writer con- 
tains a wealth of indispensable information for the literary worker that 
could not be duplicated in any other form. 


Contents of bound volume sets (Price $2.00 each) 


1917: The Business of Writing.—The Reporter’s Creed, Simplicity. 
—Breaking into the Magazines.—Poetry and Rimery.—The “Big Story.” 
—The Lesson of the Hitching Post.—Mastering the Vocabulary.— 
Versifying for Practice.—The Story With a Purpose.—The Dwindling 
News Story.—Outgrowing Criticism.—Habits That Go in Pairs.—Stories 
and Morals.—Sad Endings.—Mechanical Principles of Creative Writing. 
—Dramatizing Fiction—Web-Work Plot Structure (Illustrated).—The 
Free Training School for Writers.—The Essay, Substance and Form.— 
Write the First Page Last.—The Fickle Jade Inspiration.—An Inspira- 
tion Symposium (Including contributions from Arthur Preston Han- 
kins, William MacLeod Raine, Hapsburg Liebe, Gertrude MacNulty 
Stevens, William Sanford, Robert Ames Bennet, Frederick J. Jackson, 
Junius B. Smith, Thane Miller Jones, Edwin Baird, and Celia Baldwin 
Whitehead). 

1918: An Inspiration Symposium (Including contributions from J. 
Frank Davis, William Merriam Rouse, Harry Stephen Keeler, Kathlyn 
Leiser Robbins, Kathrene and Robert Pinkerton, William H. Hamby, 
E. E. Harriman, William H. Kofoed, Chauncey Thomas, Alexander 
Hull, and Dell H. Munger).—Constructive Punch.—Clean Copy.—The 
Opening Punch.—A Dissertation on Dialect.—Letters With Manuscripts. 
—Why Is a Writer?—Story Endings.—The Fundamental Attribute, 
Surprise.—When Stories Come Back. 


The 1916 articles are contained in the book, 


Helps For Student-Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
TO ANY ADDRESS, POSTPAID $1.00 (Including ‘‘Market List.’’) 


Contents: Can We Afford to be Original?—Have a Standard of 
Style—An Aid to Standardization.—Plot and Climax Essentials.— 
Naming the Characters.—Photoplays or Fiction?—The Attitude of 
Mind.—‘‘Snowballing’”’ a Plot.—The Stone Wall of Talent.—Why Strive 
for Unity.—The Precipice of Suspense.—Fixing the Viewpoint.—Word 
Lenses.—The Place of Technique.—Creative Characterization.—The Law 
of Rhythmic Development.—‘‘He Said’? and “She Said.’-—The Boiler 
and the Whistle.—Hackneyed Plots.—The Purpose of Fiction. 


A REMITTANCE OF $5.00 WILL BRING YOU 
A copy of ‘‘Helps for Student-Writers,’’ two bound volumes containing 


all numbers of The Student-Writer for the years 1917 and 1918, a copy 
| of ‘“‘The Handy Market List,” and a year’s subscription to The Student- 


Writer, beginning with January, 1919, or with any issue specified. 
Address The Student-Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ROM time to time in The Student-Writer will appear criticisms of. 

fiction and photoplay plots, or even other forms of literature, includ- 
ing short-stories that are brief enough for publication. Nothing over 
1,000 words in length can be considered; a good plot can often be pre. 
sented in fifty or 100 words. The names of subscribers submitting mate. 
rial for this purpose ordinarily will not be published. ‘The plots or 
stories selected for criticism will be those a discussion of which is likely 
to be generally instructive. he 


N PART of the June, 1919, edition of The Student-Writer occurred a 
typographical mixup on pages 7 and 8 which was not. discovered until 
several had gone out through the mails. If subscribers who received 
these imperfect copies will notify us, we shall be glad to forward correct 
copies to take their place. 
* * * 
HE summer season usually witnesses a falling off in literary produc- 
tion. The student, however, who works while others take it easy is 
the one who forges ahead. One thing that every writer can do to advan- 
tage is to furbish up his old manuscripts, submit the “homers” for con- 
structive criticism, and otherwise prepare for an active onslaught upon 
the editors when the summer vacation season ends. Market conditions 
are reported exceptionally good by writers who are regularly submitting 
manuscripts. 
* # 
NNOUNCEMENT that The Bellman, Minneapolis, Minn., has discon- 
tinued publication will bring regrets from many. Under the editorship 
of William C. Edgar, The Bellman for years maintained a distinctive literary 
pe i paid contributors at generous rates, considering the limitations 
of its field. 


The Student-Writer’s Supervision Story- Writing Course 


For those who desire to make progress in literary work, the Super- 
vision Story-Writing course is especially recommended, because it enables 
us to-give students thorough help and to work with them from founda- 
tion to completed structure. 

The endeavor is to give the nearest possible approach to direct per- 
sonal assistance such as we would give if we stood at the student’s elbow 
and answered questions, called attention to faults, made suggestions for 
improvement, and assisted in a final revision of the work. 

Clieuts are expected to send us all their literary output, together 
with such questions as may occur. Plot outlines are submitted for 
criticism, and the more promising are developed, revised, and again 
revised, if necessary, until they represent the writer’s best capabilities. 

At least a full year’s instruction is guaranteed. 

The fee for the full course is $100. This may be paid at the rate 
of $10.00 a month for ten months, or $25 at the beginning of each quarter. 
If paid in advance, the fee is discounted to $80.00. 

After receiving his first criticism under the Supervision plan, a student who 
had already sold hundreds of dollars worth of fiction wrote: ‘One sentence i 
your criticism gave me more light on series writing than I’ve garnered out of 
——— books I’ve ever read. I’m sure your plan is just what I've 
needed.”’ 
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Questions the Critic Does Not Like to Answer 


N writing a story, should we use the first name or the last in 
speaking of a character?” 

“Is it customary to use “Mr.,” “Mrs.,” “Miss,” or the name 
alone, in designating a character in fiction?” 

“Should conversation be broken up into paragraphs?” 

“Does the period come inside or outside of the quotation mark?” 

“What is the average length of acceptable short-stories ?” 

The critic does not enjoy answering questions of this character, 
not that the answers are difficult, but it is a foregone conclusion 
that the student who would ask them is too lacking in observation 
or enterprise to make any use of the information. They are repre- 
sensative of a type of question that the student could answer himself 
by a little investigation of current books and magazines. 

Don’t be content with second-hand information on subjects 
that you can easily dig out for yourself. —W.E. H. 


We are very anxious to obtain these issues of The Student-Writer: 


January, February and July, 1917; June, August and October, 1918. 


See if you have them. We will credit you with six months’ subscription or 
send a copy of “The Handy Market List” for each issue mentioned. Address 
The Student- Writer. 


HANDY MARKET LIST 23%. 


Listing conveniently more than 300 periodical markets for manuscripts, 
with addresses corrected to date of publication and brief 
indication of the type of material used by each. 


Given Free With 
1 year’ s subscription (new or renewal) to The Student-Writer at..$ 4 


3 years’ subscription to The Student- - Writer, 

1 copy of “Helps for Student-Writers,”’ 100 
Combination of 1 year’s subscription and copy of book, at.. cerns ee 
Combination of 3 years’ subscription and copy of book, at.......... 1.75 


Combination of book, bound volumes of The Student Writer for 
1917 and 1918, and 1 year’s subscription, at...............ceeee 5.00 


REVISION OF PROSE AND VERSE, in The Student-Writer workshop, is 
in charge of Mr. John H. Clifford, whose jong experience as a reviser, compiler, 
and editor with leading New York publishing houses is placed at the disposal 
of writers who desire to attain toward distinctive literary standards. His in- 


-Ftuitive and scholarly help is particularly recommended for verse writers. 


Are you in touch with your fellow writers—their activities, 


achievements, methods? 
THE LITERARY GOSSIP MONGER, 
owned and edited by Hattie Horner Louthan, 
is devoted to the interests of Colorado writers, both professional 


50 cents the year, and amateur, 3600 Raleigh St., 
6 cents the copy DENVER, COLORADO 
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A Nominal Investment in The Student-Writer’s Criticism 
Service May Easily Bridge the Gap Between 
Failure and Success. for You 


PROSE CRITICISM RATES. REDUCED RATES for several man. 
500 words or less.................-$1.00 | uscripts sent or paid for at one time, 
L000 2,000 to 5,000 words. 2 for $4.50—3 for 
1,000 £0 2,000 8.00 $6—5 for $9—10 for $15. 
2,000 to 5,000 words................ 2.50 | 1,000 to 2,000 words. 2 for $3.50—8 for 
5,000 to 10,000 words............... 3.00 $5—5 for $7.50. 
10,000 to 15,000 words.............. 4.00 500 to 1,000 Words. 2 for $2.50—3 
15,000 to 20,000 words........... ee. 5.00 for $3—5 for $4. 
Each 10,000 words above 20,000.... 2.50 | Under 500 Words. 2 for $1.50—3 for 
Verse Revision and Criticism, 20 lines | $2—5 for $2.50. 

Additional lines, each.............. -05 unless by special arrangement. 


All Fees Payable in Advance. 
Return postage should accompany manuscripts sent for typing or criticism 
No responsibility is assumed for manuscripts lost in transit. 
In ordinary cases a week will suffice for a criticism. ‘Vhere spe- 
cial haste is required, manuscripts will be returned within twenty- 
four hours of their receipt. 


LITERARY REVISION AND TYPING, 

Writers who desire to submit to publishers work that is faultless in style and 
appearance find the Literary Revision and Typing service of The Student-Writer 
invaluable. 

The Literary Revision service is, we confidently believe, the best to be 
obtained anywhere. Crudities of style are smoothed away, sentences and para- 
graphs are recast if they require it, quotations are verified, awkward manner- 
isms are toned down, and the material is put into literary form calculated to 
make an immediate good impression upon the most exacting editor. If the work 
is intended for general submission, a critical opinion and list of possible mar- 
kets is included. 


The fee for Literary Revision without tvping is $1.00 per thousand words; 
with typing (including one carbon copy), $1.50 per thousand words, 


The Typing service for prose work includes careful editing—the elimination 
of grammatical errors and correction of misspelled words and punctuation. Let- 
ter-perfect work is produced, superior for literary workers to that obtainable 
from commercial typists. A brief critical opinion and list of markets is fur- 
nished. One carbon copy included. The rate is $1.00 per thousand words. 

Where the work to be revised or typed is of unusual character or unusual 
length, it is well to submit it for an estimate, 


One of the oldest established literary agents in New York wrote as follows 
to an author whose manuscript had been revised and typed in The Student- 
Writer Workshop: 

“Your novel, * * * in our judgment, is well written. It isn’t often we 
receive Mss. written in such perfect English and typed so neatly, * * * It is 
really a masterly piece of writing, so far as the literary style is concerned.” 


SCENARIO AND PLAY CRITICISMS. 
The Student-Writer’s criticism service covers moving picture scenario and 
play manuscripts, which may be submitted under the schedule of rates quoted for 
prose manuscripts. Typing or revision subject to estimate. 


PREPARATION OF PAPERS, SPEECHES, ARTICLES, ADVERTISING COPY, 

Estimates will be furnished for the preparation of literary and allied mate- 
rial, such as papers, speeches, articles and advertising copy. A great deal of this 
work is done by the Student-Writer staff, and invariably satisfaction has been 
given. The compilation of literary data and other research work is a specialty. 


The Student-Writer Workshop, 


1835 CHAMPA STREET. DENVER, COLORADO. 
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